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Hong Kong’s Refugees 
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JAPANESE SAND LOT —Here’s photographic evidence that spring 
_ has come again in Japan. Top Japanese baseball players don't get 
the salaries of their U.S. colleagues but. are every bit as popular. 
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Death came from a Red’s gun 


as the girl gave herself her 


last earthly Holy Communion. 


@ FATHER LUKE FRANSEN told this 
story on his arrival in Hong Kong 
after having been expelled from 
China by the Reds. It’s about a 
little Chinese girl who gave her life 
to save the Eucharist. 

It all started when a Communist 
school inspector walked into a class- 








room at Father Fransen’s parish 
school. With the inspector were 
four heavily armed soldiers. The 
inspector marched to the front of 
the room and pulled the crucifix 
down from the wall. He then al 
ceeded to lec- 
ture the chil- 
dren, telling 
them that reli- 
gious images 
were not patri- 
otic. He bade 
the children 
come up one by 
one and turn in 
all their holy pictures. Most of the 
children obeyed. The lone rebel was 
a girl about thirteen years old. Her 
— little hands clutched a tat- 

picture of a Gospel scene. The 
ca turned white with rage 
when he noticed that she did not 
comply. He pulled out all the stops, 
in his attempt to get the girl to let 
him have the picture. But all his 
attempts failed. He slapped her 
face hard but the little girl’s fist 
still held on to her precious picture. 

Finally the inspector said to one 
of the soldiers, “‘Get this girl’s father 
and bring him to me.” 

The other soldiers were sent to 
round up all the men in the village. 
They were herded into the church. 
The girl and her father stood by the 
Communion rail; their hands were 
tied behind their backs. 

The inspector went up, stood be- 
side the tabernacle and delivered 
a lecture that was a diabolical dia- 
tribe against the doctrine of the 
Real Presence. When his mad 
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speech had reached a fever pitch, he 
told the soldiers to burst open the 
tabernacle. He snatched the cover 
off the ciborium and scattered the 
Sacred Hosts all over the floor of 
the ee with careless bravado. 
‘ A helpless 
witness of this 
desecration was 
Father Fransen, 
watching from 
a nearby room 
where he was 
held prisoner. 

Soon after, 
the people left 
the church. The father was led 
away to jail. The girl, exhausted by 
the ordeal, leaned against a pillar. 
Before long, a kindly lady came and 
took her away. 

Very early one morning, the 
priest watched from his prison room 
as the girl came into the deserted 
church. She knelt down, prayed for 
a moment and then picked up one 
of the Hosts with her tongue. She 
made a short thanksgiving and left. 

This happened several days in a 
row. Then one morning, as she was 
making her preparation for Com- 
munion, Father Fransen saw a Red 
soldier tiptoe into the church. He 
drew his revolver, took careful aim 
— the bullet bowled the child over. 

But she recovered and dragged 
herself to the nearest Host, received 
Him and rolled over — dead. 

The Reds let the priest out of 
prison to officiate at her funeral. 
As he was leaving the cemetery, the 
secret police pushed him into a car 
and hustled him to the border. 
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The Cross takes on significance 


as Mayan rite meets Christian. 


BY G. H. RATERMANN, M.M. 


@ I WORK in a parish for Indians in 
Guatemala, and I’m all mixed up. 
In one way, I’m trying to rebuild a 
lost Faith; but you could also say 
that I’m trying to convert pagans 
to Christianity. All the Indians are 
baptized; all of them celebrate Holy 
Week and have a hazy notion of 
what Holy Week stands for. They 
come to Mass on certain big feasts; 
like to have their homes blessed; 
and want the church bells rung 
when they die. But they still cling to 
pagan customs. To most Indians in 
these parts, Sundays are little more 
than market days; certainly not 
days set aside to honor God. There 
is one town in my district where 
Sunday is not even noticed. 

The praying mayor is the top 
religious authority in each Indian 
town. He is not the same as the 
mayor for civil affairs. This pray- 
ing mayor and his assistants are 
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appointed to serve for a year at a 
time. They are responsible for the 
prosperity of the town — bountiful 
harvests and healthy domestic ani- 
mals. 

The Indians also believe in for- 
tunetellers. These gentlemen bor- 
row liberally from the Catholic 
calendar of saints; the ever-present 
Saint Anthony is a great favorite 
with them. The praying mayor has 
a personal fortuneteller — some- 
thing, I suppose, like a Roman offi- 
cial, who had a personal augurer to 
tell him the best time for a project. 
The Guatemalan fortunetellers 
claim that they can tell their cus- 
tomers if the crops will be good; why 
one lost money on a land deal; if 
another’s wife will have a son; why 
a man’s horse broke its leg. There 
is always a fee for these services — 
often a good fat fee. 

Also illustrative of the way our 
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Indians combine the Mayan religion 
with Catholicism is the plain wood- 
en cross (no Corpus) in front of the 
church, in almost every Indian 
town. This cross is what amounts 
toa Mayanidol. seems. S 





the Indians fell back more and more 
into their old’ ways. Their one 
remaining link with the Church was 
baptism. The few priests left in the 
country went from town to town, 
baptizing. They 
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of a saint inside 
the church, and 
then step out- 
side to burn in- | | 
cense before the © — 
cross — something altogether dif- 
ferent from a replica of the cross on 
which Our Lord died. 

How explain this mixture of reli- 
gions? An explanation of guaran- 
teed accuracy is impossible on the 
basis of six years’ experience. The 
nearest I can come to it, is to review 
a bit of history. 

When the Spanish overthrew the 
Indian power in Guatemala, they 
established themselves and _ their 
religion among the Indians. The 
natives were given some instruction, 
were baptized and became Catho- 
lics of a sort. The Indians did not 
like their Spanish masters 100 per 
cent, but they did look up to them 
and admire many things about 
them. Catholic ceremonies appealed 
to the Indians, and they took to 
them gladly. At the same time, they 
did not feel called on to drop their 
old rites. The doctrine of the Church 
was never taught sufficiently well to 
convince the Indians that Catholi- 
cism and the Mayan religion were 
incompatible. 

After the revolt against Spain, 
priests became scarce. The doctrine 
was taught even less frequently, and 
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to Indians who 
doggedly re- 
fused to learn 
Spanish. This went on for centuries. 

Many Indians still combine an 
attachment to the Mayan religion 
with a partial allegiance to Catholi- 
cism. 

The problem is a delicate one. It 
won’t be cured by marching right 
in and abruptly informing them 
that they must stop practicing their 
old religion. I suppose that a direct 
attack would succeed in convincing 
a few. I’m sure that it would alien- 
ate the large majority. 

Our approach is to win the friends 
we can and explain thoroughly to 
them the implications involved in 
allegiance to the Church. We insist, 
without any noisy denunciations, 
that the Christians must drop their 
old pagan customs. We build our 
congregations quietly, teaching 
them the doctrine thoroughly. At 
the same time, we never get into an 
open, knockdown fight with the 
opposition. By this method, the 
number of real Catholics keeps in- 
‘creasing, and, some day, the old 
religion will be dead. 

Already, this mission method has 
brought almost complete success in 
a few towns. 
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Glen Ellyn, Illinois,” is the location for our Maryknoll college 
in the Midwest. Here the future missioner receives preliminary 


training before passing on to the novitiate and Major Semi- “ 


nary in the East. For a look at life there turn the page. 








Evening recreation 
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Capable French Sisters from Chicoutimi, Canada, staff the college kitchen. 


Here Brother Maurice Reidy passes out a small part of the day’s rations. 


The colonial-style buildings that house the college stand on one of the few 
hills in the Chicago area. Several wings are yet to be added to the school. 

















The rosary is a part 
of the daily prayer. 
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As in other Maryknoll houses, manual labor is a regular part of the schedule. 
During this period the students get valuable training for future mission work. 


Students at Glen Ellyn sleep in dormitories. The present capacity of the col- 
lege is for three hundred seminarians. It will eventually hold a hundred more. 





THE SUPERTOR GENERALS CORNER 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 





@ WHEN PRESIDENT EISENHOWER gave 
his outstanding message to the U.N. 
on the Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, it was another of the happy 
coincidences that link great ‘events 
with our Blessed Mother. 

The whole history of mankind leaves 
little ground for optimism on the atom. 
The odds are definitely against man 
saving himself in the present situation, 
and heavily in favor of him using this 
last great discovery of nature to de- 
stroy the earth and himself. 

But it is not without deep signifi- 
cance that Time Magazine of Decem- 
ber 14th, 1953 in its remarkable article 
on the Holy Father had this to say: 
“When Pius [X proclaimed the Dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception a cen- 
tury ago, the age of enlightenment had 
proclaimed sin the word with which to 
frighten children. Scientific progress 
was god and man was merely regarded 
as a higher animal. The Marian Dogma 
considers the ‘non-credo’ of the age, an 
assertion that man is sinful but touched 
by God, that the greatest mysteries 
are beyond science, that the super- 
natural and spiritual are real. 

“That is also the significance of Pius 
XII’s attitude to Mary including the 
Proclamation three years ago of the 





Dogma of the Assumption, for the crisis 
the Church faced one hundred years 
ago still continues. It is as serious as 
any since the Reformation. But the 
Reformation was a revolt only against 
the Church; the present crisis is essen- 
tially a revolt against God.” 

Our Lady’s messages at Lourdes and 
at Fatima have been requests for prayer 
and penance. If Mary, the Mother of 
the meer Body,‘ receives enough 
prayer and penance from her friends 


- the members of that Mystical Body, 


perhaps this crisis of ours may be set- 
tled short of a final cataclysm. It is up 
to each and every one of us to do some- 
thing special in the way of prayer and 
penance every day of the Marian Year. 

At Teheran Stalin asked: “How 
many divisions has the Pope?” The 
Holy Father said later to Churchill: 
“Tell my son, Joseph, he will meet my 
divisions in heaven.” 

Quoting Time again: “The Pope has 
shown that Stalin’s famous question 
was not so much cynical as naive and 
that anyone who perceives power only 
in divisions or in 7 and machines, 
sees the world about as realistically as 
a pre-copernican astronomer; in that 
unspectacular sense, he, too, has faced 
Attila on the march.” 


This Month’s Cover 


The African girl on our cover this month is all dressed 
up for her coming-out party. Custom will see to it that 
she does most of the hard work in her husband’s 
menage. The gleam in her eyes is symbol of a new day. 
May her children grow up sure of themselves as full- 
fledged members of the human family, with all the 
tights and duties proper to the children of Our Father. 
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FATHER JOHN LENAHAN, 
MAHANOY PLANE ,PA., 1S 

SUPERIOR OF THE MARYKNOLL 
MISSIONS SERVING 250.000 
INDIANS IN GUATEMALA. THERE 
ARE ONLY TRAILS BETWEEN 
SOME MISSIONS.HE HAS LEARN- 
ED TO READ RIDING HORSE- 
BACK ON 8 AND 12 HOUR TRIPS, 































FATHER LENAHAN PREPARED TO GEA 
CONCERT VIOLINIST BEFORE ENTERING 
MARYVKNOLL. THE INDIANS LOVE MUSIC. 
HE ORAWS THEM TO INSTRUCTION 
CLASSES WITH HIS VIOLIN. 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 


Deor Fathers: Please send me literature about becoming a Marylknoll 
(] Priest C] Brother [J Sister 
(Check one.) | understand that this does not bind me in any way. 
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This land will one day wake up from its nightmare of Red rule. 


BY JOHN F. WALSH, M.M. 


@ IN THE HAPPY DAYS when mission 
activity was permitted in Manchu- 
ria, Linkiang (Near the River) was 
one of the established missions. 

Logging and lumber operations 
were very prominent in the econom- 
ic life of Linkiang. Up and down 
the Yalu River from Linkiang, there 
are numerous creeks feeding the 
main stream. It is along these mean- 
dering creeks that many fine stands 
of prime timber are found. In these 
sections we come upon the Chinese 
lumberjacks busily and happily ply- 
ing their trade. 

In the winter this activity is at its 
height, and the forests ring with the 
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sound of axe and saw, and the 
rhythmic chant of the busy workers. 
Trees are felled, trimmed and cut 
into logs — which in turn are 
hauled, pulled or rolled to the 
banks of the frozen creeks. 

When the spring thaw occurs, the 
logs are loosened and float into the 
Yalu River. There the logs are clev- 
erly assembled into rafts, strongly 
bound together for the trip down 
the river to the sawmill at Antung, 
about three hundred miles away. 

Father Joseph Sweeney was the 
first Maryknoller to make his home 
in this area. He was succeeded by 
Father Howard Geselbracht, who 
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labored there for close to a decade 
and had the happy privilege of 
bringing several hundred of these 
hardy folks into the Church. Other 
Maryknollers to labor there were 
Fathers Jerry Donovan and Michael 
Henry. These priests were well re- 
ceived by the Chinese and enjoyed 
a good measure of success. 

It is a fairly well-established cus- 
tom of missioners to set up mission 
stations within a not-too-distant ra- 
dius of the central mission. Each 
station is staffed with a catechist 
and visited as often as possible by the 
missioner. Due north of Linkiang, 
a distance of 60 miles, was the most 
flourishing of these stations, the 
town of Fusung. 

You might like to set out on one 
of the mission trips with the mis- 
sioner. Mass is celebrated around 
four in the morning. A good break- 
fast fortifies the missioner against 
the wearing hike that is ahead of 
him this day. His way leads along 
the winding creeks in the lowlands 
with towering mountains on each 
side. It is not a lonely journey, be- 
cause many Chinese are met. Stops 
are made for friendly conversation 
— to inquire about each other’s 
health, to learn the condition of the 
trail, to seek and pass on informa- 
tion about bandits along the way. 

Evening brings him to the half- 
way station. Here he generally 
spends the night in a small Chinese 
inn. The proprietor serves him a 
substantial meal of rice, a few eggs, 
possibly a little fish and the ever- 
present tea in any desired quantity. 
Several Christian families live in or 
near this small village, and the mis- 
sioner arranges to say Mass at one 
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of the homes on the following morn- 
ing. It is encouraging and most 
consoling to note the joy and happi- 
ness of the Chinese at their oppor- 
tunity to receive the sacraments. 

The end of the second day’s trip 
brings the missioner to his destina- 
tion. Soon he is ready for the happy 
meeting with his Christians and 
catechumens. Some confessions are 
heard and the time is set for Mass 
on the following day. During most 
of this day, the Christians and some 
of their non-Christian friends come 
in to greet the missioner. 

Some time is given over to the 
examination of the catechumens 
who have been preparing for bap- 
tism. Those who pass are delighted 
in their anticipation of receiving 
the sacrament. There are no days 
that mean more to the missioner in 
deep and grateful joy than the days 
on which he baptizes his catechu- 
mens. No longer are these favored 
souls groping in the darkness. The 
time of anxiety and apprehension 
and worry has passed; the day of 
fruition is at hand. 

Little wonder that the missioner 
undergoes the fatigue of long jour- 
neys in order to bring the blessings 
of our Faith to those who sit in 
darkness. Actually, the real wonder 
is that there are so few who answer 
the divine call of the Shepherd of 
souls to cast their lot with Him. 

A consideration of the vast num- 
ber of souls who have yet to hear 
the word of God will tell us elo- 
quently of the great lack of needed 
vocations for mission work. It is a 
work that Saint Dennis rightly calls 
“the most divine of all divine 
works,” 
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@ THE OLD gods still hold sway in Kyoto, where, it seems, 
almost every other building is a Buddhist temple or a Shinto 
shrine. Maryknollers in Kyoto dare not underestimate the pull 
of these traditional religions, whose colorful festival days touch 
Japanese life so intimately. The missioners have created small 
islands of Christianity in this sea of non-Christian religions by 
emphasizing the pageantry of the Church year. Christ’s com- 
mand of love has a very strong appeal for the Japanese, steeped 
as they are in the traditions of a tightly knit society. 


A JAPAN PHOTO STORY BY CONSTANTINE F. BURNS, M.M. 














A parasol, a kimono and a pond — these 
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spell out the spirit of Japanese culture. 
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Father Burns came upon this mannequin’ 


costumed in daisies in a store window. |} 
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The Buddhist monk with his prayer beads and sacred beoks; a costume parade 
of feudal warriors; old Japan comes into its ewn on festival days. 





















@ THE MAN wears the pants in the 
family life of South America. The 
woman is the angel of the home, the 
inspirer, guardian and soul of the 
family. The average Latin-Ameri- 
can woman is extremely pious, ex- 
tremely religious. But her mate has 
still to be brought into the main- 
stream of parochial life. He accepts 
the tenets of his religion, but shies 
away from the practices, precepts 
and spirit of that religion. 

Here in the Cotoca parish of Bo- 
livia, we have attempted to get the 
men back on the track. This ac- 
count covers a span of less than half 
a year, and therefore, the results 
achieved are not too conclusive. 
Our efforts so far have been to 
contact the men, especially those be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and thirty. 
We aim to make Catholic practices 
and the fulfillment of religious obli- 
gations part of their lives. Whether 
or not they will develop to the point 
where they can save tomorrow’s 
world — whether or not they can 
be trained for high ideals — are 
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It All Depends 
on the Bait 


You can lead a horse to water; 
can you persuade him to drink? 


BY JAMES W. FITZGERALD, M.M. 


still matters for tomorrow’s plans. 

The challenge of the Christian 
life has not been accepted by the 
people of the average pueblo of Lat- 
in America because the challenge 
has not been seriously given. Practi- 
cally everyone has his or her name 
listed in the parish books as having 
been cleansed in the Blood of the 
Lamb, bathed in the waters of her 
baptismal font, numbered among 
the elect; perhaps even as having 
received the Eucharist. Neverthe- 
less, the people of the pueblo are not 
Catholic in mind or practice be- 
cause the male element does not en- 
ter the picture. No longer can we 
pin the high hopes for tomorrow on 
today’s children, unless we unite to- 
day’s world, today’s families, to- 
day’s grownups, today’s economic 
and social setup, in the work of 
rehabilitating the pueblo. 

Many a priest could be kept busy 
observing the present-day pattern: 
giving to women parishioners the 
priestly attention they want and 
need. But there are few real priests 
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who are satisfied with only that. 
While the women attend Mass and 
frequent the sacraments, the major- 
ity of the men folk, with mild, be- 
nign tolerance, stand back — out of 
the priest’s range. The women lack 
the moral education and consequent 
character stamina necessary to 
change today’s world. +We think 
that the attitude of the male ele- 
ment can be changed, and that im- 
provement represents a solution. 
The men tended to distrust the 
priest because they were unfamiliar 
with religion. So we used a bait: 
sports. We picked a few leaders and 
talked it over with them. With their 
encouragement, we branched out 
and formed a sports club of some 
twenty young men between the a 
of nineteen and thirty. To qualify 
for membership, they have to fulfill 
minimum duties imposed by the 
Church: Easter duty, Sunday Mass 
and Christian living. When the club 
was formed only five had made their 
Easter duty. However, during the 
parish fiesta, the whole group went 
to the sacraments in a body. All the 
members now come regularly to 
Sunday Mass and to the meeting 
(held right after Mass on Sunday 
morning). Their example had an 
impact on a wide circle of their 
companions, Attendance of male 
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parishioners has picked up to a no- 
ticeable degree. . 

By now our club has over thirty 
members. All of them are living up 
to the conditions for membership. 
Their example has done much for 
the parish, as can be seen from one 
figure: the men’s confessions reached 
a new high of close to 200 during 
one week. Several members have 
gone beyond what is required and 
have talked some of their compan- 
ions into cleaning up their lives. 
Two professors are eile an apos- 
tolic view of their vocations and see 
to it that their classes have one hun- 
dred per cent attendance at Sunday 
Mass. These teachers have also ini- 
tiated the practice of prayers before 
and after their classes. 

The men’s shyness in the face of 
things religious has been overcome 
to the extent that after the club was 
only two months old the men sang 
for High Mass. These men have ac- 
cepted our every suggestion. They 
are full of good will and friendliness. 

It’s my opinion that sports are 
the best drawing cards. The bait 
couldn’t have been the prospect of 
belonging to a pious union or a 
Catholic Action team or a Legion of 
Mary group. But I feel sure that the 
members of our sports club will be- 
come interested in those, too. 





RECENTLY Father Joseph Reinhart got up from the supper table in Rosana, 
Africa, and went over to the church to say night prayers with his curate. As 
Father Reinhart opened the door, the beam of his flashlight caught a snake on the 
floor. He writes that he picked up a pew, threw it at the reptile, and went onin to 
say his prayers. If you are thinking that Father Reinhart must be mighty husky 
to be heaving pews around like that, perhaps we should tell you that the people 
in Rosana don’t use wooden pews as we do. Their pews are portable, mud bricks. 
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IN THE 


Court 


Here’s acloak-and-dagger story 


with a keenly surprising twist. 
BY MICHAEL J. O°CONNOR, M.M. 


@ THE LITTLE man in the baggy, 
mustard-colored uniform of the Chi- 
nese Communist Army stood un- 
certainly outside the mission gate 
and looked cautiously at the court- 
yard within. Facing it on three sides 
were five doors, all of them shut 
tight. The whitewash was peeling 
from the walls. The mission would 
have looked completely abandoned 
and deserted, had not a tiny ribbon 
of smoke curled from the window of 
a rear room. 

The communist soldier looked 
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warily behind him, up and down 
the alley. He shifted his snub-nosed 
machine gun from his right hand 
to a more comfortable cradle over 
his left elbow, slowly took a crum- 
pled package of cigarettes from his 
right pocket, selected one with his 
mouth and lit it. 

Yesterday Wong, his squad lead- 

er, had returned from the liberation 
of this village and had told of the 
foreigner with the big beard who 
lived at this Catholic Mission. So 
early this morning, the soldier had 
started across the endless rice fields. 
It had been a three-hour walk in 
the hot South China sun, and his 
uniform, so comfortable six months 
ago in the snow-swept north, ab- 
sorbed the heat and held it tightly 
against his body. 
. As he walked, he had thought. 
Thought of his home village, Red 
Mountain, so far away, and of his 
family. He thought of his training, 
the endless marches, the parades, 
the indoctrination talks by the 
raspy-voiced section leader. The 
slogans ran through his mind: “‘Lib- 
erty through labor,” “China for the 
Chinese,” “Imperialist aggression.” 
He remembered sweeping through 
village after village, the curious 
eyes, the flags, the dancing, the 
quick execution of the apathetic 
few who had been branded reac- 
tionaries. Each village had been the 
same. 

Now at the Catholic mission, he 
stepped carefully through the nar- 
row gate and looked in turn at the 
five doors opening on the small 
courtyard. Which one led to the 
chapel? The door near the smoke- 
blackened window was for the kitch- 
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en; the two with screens must be 
rooms for the cook and the priest. 
But on his left were two pairs of 
huge double doors, their wooden 
hinges set into concrete. He stepped 
over and looked through the center 
crack of one pair of doors and saw 
desks and benches — it was the 
schoolroom, although now empty of 
children. He moved slowly, cau- 
tiously, towards the other large 
doors — they must be for the chapel. 
The soldier wanted to pray. It 
had been eight months since he had 
entered a church. The last time had 
been in Red Mountain Village, far 
to the north. There his life had cen- 
tered around the tall-spired church 
that had dominated the country- 
side. There he had been known and 
respected as Kwok the Teacher. 
Father Thebideux had hired him 
when he had finished middle school. 
The priest had fed him well and paid 
him well and had been his friend. 
All that was now ended. The Lib- 
eration Army had come in the night 
and had seized his father. Quickly 
thestory spread that landlords would 
be given their lives, and perhaps 
some of their land, if their sons vol- 
unteered. Before morning Kwok had 
scratched his name on the roll, and 
had been whisked away in a truck 
with a half dozen, equally scared 
youths of his village. Since then he 
had heard nothing from home. 
Kwok shook his head to clear it 
of such thoughts. The little mission 
building, so low and flat, so unlike 
the tall church at Red Mountain, 
would contain, he hoped, a place 
where he could pray again. He 
walked softly over to the second set 
of double doors, behind which, he~ 
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felt sure, was the chapel. Once 
again he glanced behind him, and 
his ears were alert for the sound of 
anyone approaching. 

He remembered Yuan Ning, the 
raw-boned 





barrassed — caught in the act. The 
first of the soldiers, obviously a 
platoon leader, stepped into the 
courtyard and looked intently, sus- 
piciously, at Kwok, in dead silence. 

The leader 


farmer from 
Shantung Prov- 
ince. Yuan was 
in the squad be- 
hind his, and 
Kwok had felt 


“The work for the missions takes 
priority of all other works of charity, 
just as much as the soul is superior 
to the body and heaven is above 
the earth.” — Pope Pius XI 


was a tall, thin 
man with a 
well-fitted uni- 
form. His sallow 
skin stretched 
tightly over 
high cheek- 


that Yuan, too, 

was a Lord of 

Heaven believer, after he had seen 
him make a quick sign of the cross 
in the darkness one night. But Yuan 
had been seen entering a Lord of 
Heaven church at Lui Fung, and 
had been reported. Later, after 
many hours with the section com- 
mander and his aides, Yuan had 
stood before the entire regiment and 
had confessed his “crime.” Since 
then, he had been a beaten man, 
unobtrusive, unspeaking and un- 
spoken to. Everyone said that some 
day he would “disappear.” 

Kwok, the teacher, opened the 
door a trifle, exposing a half-inch 
crack of darkness. He moved closer 
and put his eye to the slit. The 
chapel — for such it was — was 
small. There a red light burned, as 
he had hoped. He grasped the iron 
handle of the door tightly. 

But he didn’t open the door. He 
stopped suddenly as he heard loud 
and harsh voices in the alley in front 
of the mission. He whirled around, 
and saw framed in the gate five or 
six soldiers, curiosity plain on their 
faces as they looked at the mission 
courtyard and at him. His face went 
pale, and he knew he looked em- 
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bones. He was, 
Kwok guessed, a Shansi man, and 
probably an old soldier. His tight- 
lipped face seemed to have little 
kindness in it, as he stared at Kwok 
with half-closed eyes. 

“What are you doing here?’ It 
was less a question than a command. 
Kwok’s hand fell from the doorknob 
of the chapel. He slowly shuffled 
across the mission courtyard. He 
sidled past the platoon leader, past 
the soldiers. He felt that all of them 
were watching his retreating back. 
And he remembered Yuan Ning. 

The platoon leader turned to the 
soldiers behind him and issued crisp 
commands. They saluted and he 
saluted. Then they turned and 
headed down the alley, but in a di- 
rection opposite to that Kwok had 
taken. The tall, thin man watched 
them go. When the soldiers had 
disappeared he turned abruptly and 
re-entered the mission yard. He 
strode briskly to the first screen door 
on the right, hesitated, then tapped 
lightly on the wooden frame. 

The screen door opened. In the 
doorway stood a westerner wearing 
a cassock. He was a large man, but 
his cheeks were sunken under a 
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white beard. His blue eyes had a 
touch of fear in ther. 
~ “Yes?” he asked. 

“May I come in?” said the soldier. 

The priest opened the screen door 
wide to allow the other to enter. 
But the platoon leader motioned 
him aside and closed the screen door 
himself. Next he shut the heavy 
wooden doors, and dropped the iron 
bar in place behind them. He turned 
to the surprised priest, and to his 
greater surprise, bowed to him. 

“IT am a priest, Father,” the visi- 
tor said simply. 

The foreign priest eyed him sus- 
piciously. “But — How — ” 

“Do not be afraid, Father,”’ said 
the Chinese soldier in clear, smooth 
Latin. “I wish to go to confession.” 

Later the two priests sat with tea 
bowls in their hands, and talked 
with the friendliness and warmth of 
priests who have not seen their own 
kind in a long while. 

When the Chinese rose to leave, 
he said: ““By the way, I chased a 
soldier from your chapel door be- 
fore I came in. I suppose you are 
often troubled with them?” 

“Yes. Often,” said the missioner. 
“T think they wander through the 
village seeking, shall we say, what 
reminds them of home.” 

Two miles away, Kwok was hot 
in his clumsy uniform; the gun was 
heavy on his arm as he trudged 
along the road. His head was bent 
under the intense heat and his mind 
was dull with fatigue. 

He thought: “Red Mountain Vil- 
lage, with the white spire soaring 
heavenwards . . . I wanted to pray, 
but . . . that thin-lipped platoon 
leader, will he report me?” 
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Small African children bolt 


on first seeing a white man. 
BY JAMES J. KUHN, M.M. 


@i REMEMBER a priest in Kansas 
who told me that the only way to 
make converts (and to keep Catho- 
lics) is to ring doorbells. There are 
no doorbells (very often no doors) 
here in Kowak, Africa. But the prin- 
ciple still holds. That’s why we’ve 
been concentrating on safari work. 

Sometimes a safari takes four days. 
It’s a question of making the rounds 
of a number of villages. We cover 
one village, then move on; return- 
ing only when the circuit has been 
completed according to a plan. 

More frequent are day-long safa- 
ris. On such, we leave the mission 
early in the morning. Our equip- 
ment is simple: a canteen of water 
and a knapsack thrown over the 
shoulder. In the knapsack are a 
couple of sandwiches and the brevi- 
ary. Accompanying the missioner, 
is a native who is familiar with the 
section. 

What does a missioner notice when 
he visits a native African village? 
He’s on the alert for things that will 
tell him about the life of his people. 
At first he’s startled and amused at 
the way the small children are 
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scared stiff at their first sight of a 
white man. He sees women of all 
ages grinding grain on flat rocks. 
He sees old women sitting in the 
sun, contentedly puffing away on 
their long wooden pipes. 

One thing the missioner is bound 
to notice is that in an African vil- 
lage the distaff side of the family 
does most of the hard work. The 
burden carriers in Africa are the 
women. From an early age the 
African girl learns to balance all 
sorts of objects on her head: Water 
from the well, fagots of firewood, 
bundles of laundry — almost any- 
thing the woman of Africa has to 
carry. The women cultivate the 
fields with their crude hoes; rich 
ones make their husbands’ cows do 
most of the work. 

Young boys and old men tend the 
cattle and shepherd the flocks of 
sheep and goats in the pasture lands 
not far from the village. Some of the 
men are builders, erecting new 
houses with the type of materials 
available locally — mud and sticks. 
Dried grass is cheap and plentiful 
so it is used to top off the structures. 
Other men earn their living by 
fishing in Lake Victoria. The mis- 
sioner can see them mending their 
nets or making a fish trap from a 
young sapling. 

Yet no matter what the age or 
occupation, what counts is how 
each individual stands with God. 
That is what the priest has to look 
for. He cordially invites the non- 
Christians to look into the dint (reli- 
gion). He encourages the good 
Christians, telling them that their 
daily lives are good sermons, mak- 
ing religion attractive to their neigh- 
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bors. As the priest in Kansas said, 
ringing doorbells is a must. So the 
missioner makes it a point to visit 
lapsed Catholics. One man I met is 
now earning his living as a witch- 
doctor — he used to be a Catholic. 
Others have taken the second or 
third or fourth wife. Laziness seems 
to be the deciding factor in the lives 
of many fallen-aways. It’s too much 
trouble to be practicing Catholics. 

But ask a lapsed Catholic if he 
loves God. The reply is an emphatic 
“T should say so!”’ 

The priest’s job is to try to get 
them back into the fold. His is the 
task of convincing them that some- 
thing precious is at stake. The pow- 
erful lever he counts on is prayers 
and sacrifices (yours there at home 
joined with ours here). We pray 
that they may realize that the loss 
of a few cows sustained as a result 
of getting rid of extra wives is noth- 
ing when compared to the loss of 
souls bought at the price of Christ’s 
Precious Blood. 

When the sun’s setting puts an 
end to the visit, the missioner’s work 
begins in earnest. As he makes his 
way missionward, he speaks to His 
and their Mother as his fingers count 
off the Ave’s: “Refuge of sinners, 
Mother of the Good Shepherd, feed 
His lambs and His sheep; give them 
the light to see what God wants, 
and the strength to do it.” 

Here in Africa it’s easy to go from 
the sublime to life as it is lived. 
Father Bratton sent his cook here 
to Kowak, to learn how to make 
pastries. The cook took a liking to 
a certain “‘cookie” and ran off with 
her. Of course, the first considera- 
tion is the man’s soul. But we can’t 
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help but sympathize with Father 
Ed. You’d understand if you had 
the experience of sitting down to 
one of his cook’s meals after a hard 
day’s travel. 

Sealer Bratton was stranded; so 
was I. I had heard the older men 
tell how big rains flood the rivers, 
stranding travelers for hours. I 
didn’t realize what they meant until 
I was caught on the wrong side of a 
flooded river. My jeep was loaded 
with supplies, and a downpour 
picked that time to let loose. It was 
over in twenty minutes. But I got a 
jolt when I neared the river that is 
usually nothing more than a creek: 
it had become a raging torrent. 
People were marooned on either 
side. 

I soon had company: Father 
Schiff pulled up behind me. He 
was bringing his altar boys back 
from an outing. 

There wasn’t anything to do but 
wait until the waters went down, so 
I settled back in the seat and finished 
my breviary. For supper that night, 
we shared some dry cereal with the 
altar boys. We bedded down for the 
night, and soon I heard some of the 
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altar boys snoring. Before I dropped 
off, Father Schiff came over and 
offered me some native beer and 
cigarettes. One of the natives, whose 
grass hut wasn’t far off, had sent the 
refreshments. We looked at the river 
again, and saw that the concrete 
slab marking the ford had been 
ripped up by the force of the current. 

We thought that we would have 
to wait until the river went down 
enough to show the bottom. But 
late that night, two natives came 
down to help us. They showed us 
another ford, farther down the river. 
They volunteered to wade through 
first, and remove the big rocks. 
Then these Good Samaritans 
showed us the places that looked 
easiest to manage. Their help, to- 
gether with the four-wheel drive on 
the jeeps, got us through. 

It had been midafternoon when I 
arrived at the river. We got home 
at 1:30 A.M. I was a little sleepy. 

I was stranded another time; the 
rains caught me in church one night 
and kept me there until 10:45 P.M. 
Good Company — but I was busy 
trying to dodge the drops that 
leaked through the grass roof. 
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Maryknollers in the Philippines are touched by the rich devotion of 
the people. In many ways it is like Latin America’s external worship. 


OFF THE MAIN LINE 


@ BIG ciTIEs are few and far between in the Philippines, 
where 75% of the people are off the main line, earning their 
living on farms. The average farmer is caught between two 
grindstones: On top is the landlord who exacts 50% of the 
-crop. Beneath is the farmer who works a land of deplorabl 

low productivity. He lives a miserable, hand-to-mout 

existence where loans are miusts; interest rates are usually 
200%. The vast majority of the Filipinos have an intense 
loyalty to the Church. They need the missioners’ help in 
working toward the social ideals espoused by the Popes. 


COLOR PHOTOS FROM THE PHILIPPINES BY WILLIAM J. MORRISSEY, M.M. 











BUILDING FOR TOMORROW 


The proportion of those attending 
schools in the Philippines is impres- 
sive. But few are as fortunate as 
the students shown here in a science 
class. For the great majority of 
Filipino children, education means 
only four short years of schooling. 





















































Preventive medicine is freely available but of limited value for peo- 


ple chronically undernourished who lack adequate housing. The parade’s 
over (right) but Father Leo McCarthy's interest in people lingers on. s 
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Building 
a 


New Order 


BY BISHOP JANES E. WALSH, M.M. 


@ THE TYPE of work pursued in the 


- .. average mission field is rather hum- 


drum. But it has the distinction of 
being much like the work commonly 
associated with Mary, the Mother 
of-God, in her role of leavening and 
purifying human civilization. Mis- 
sioners could ask for no better 
model, could desire no better com- 
pany in their efforts. 

’s aim is a broad and uni- 
versal one, but she directs her con- 
cern largely to the fundamental 
tasks connected with it. Thus her 
influence is first and chiefly felt in 
individual and family life. 

She builds up slowly but surely, 
going on by gradual steps to per- 
meate and mold and elevate society 
as a whole. This is putting first 
things first, the procedure being to 
prepare the sound basic units with 
which the city of God must be con- 
structed. Good men and women — 
all united in good, well-ordered, 
honest, responsible, affectionate 
families — form the primary needs 
of any good society. Mary, like a 
good mother, fosters these humble 
domestic developments on which so 
much depends. 
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The solid establishment of the 
Church in a mission land, a work of 
long years, is very similar. Mission- 
ers begin with a few individuals 
and scattered families. They can- 
not begin with natioral institutions, 
social trends or the actual pattern 
of society as such. These are matters 
that must be shaped by the people 
themselves. 

A new social order is in the mak- 
ing as the Christian leaven gradu- 
ally spreads about in a mission land; 
but it cannot spring up suddenly 
and in full panoply, short of mira- 
cles. The new order must first be 
created in the hearts of many Chris- 
tian families. This basic work falls 
to the average missioner. He is fully 
content with his work. He feels 
highly privileged, too, to share it 
with the Mother of God. : 

A good understanding of family 
life is an excellent aid to the mis- 
sioner. Certainly this has been true 
in Maryknoll’s mission fields, which 
are still relatively new and are 
hence chiefly engaged in forming 
the first generation or two of Chris- 
tian people. Their needs, difficul- 
ties and demands are largely those 
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pertaining to family well-being. The 
missioner’s days pass largely in ef- 
forts to help along these lines. He 
helps best who understands best 
and sympathizes most. It is impor- 
tant for the missioner, a helper by 
definition, to enter fully into every- 
thing that concerns his people. 

Family needs are well-nigh im- 
perative. Our Lady hears and heeds 
them, surely, as they are eternally 
dinned into her ears; and so in his 
measure does the missioner. Good 
Catholic families must be brought 
into being if the mission work is to 
prove solid and produce native re- 
ligious vocations. Good Catholic 
families form the basic strength of 
the Church. 


THE VIRTUES of Nazareth turn out 
families formed on the pattern of 
Nazareth. It is remarkable how new 
Christians are drawn to the Holy 
Family. With an instinctive love 
they turn to the Blessed Mother. 
With fond veneration they regard 
St. Joseph. They are entranced by 
the unique relationship that these 
two bear to Christ. This is their 
chief school perhaps; and it is sur- 
prising, too, how readily they learn 
in it, especially such lessons as char- 
ity and strong faith. 

The missioner sees and rejoices, 
for he knows that sturdy Catholic 
families are in the making. He 
knows, too, that these are the pro- 
lific nurseries of native religious vo- 
cations. So he herds his people 
along, encourages their efforts, de- 
velops their piety, and bides his 
time until the next great forward 
step can be made; when the first 
fruits of the native clergy and the 
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Maryknoll was established in 1911 
by the American Hierarchy to. 
prepare missioners from the 
United States-and to send them - 
forth, under the direction of the 
Holy See, to the mission fields 


native Sisterhood begin to appear. 

Incidentally, that is the time, as 
a rule, when solid growth begins, 
when big developments are pre- 
paring. The native clergy are par- 
ticularly well equipped to demon- 
strate the Catholic philosophy of 
life in the eyes of their own people, 
to repeat the trrumphs of Saint 
Paul among them, to influence 
them in the mass. 

Particular emphasis on these two 
fundamentals is a heritage to Mary- 
knoll from Mary. It is her own pro- 
gram. She simply employs Mary- 
knoll, one of her own mission socie- 
ties, as a helpful instrument in car- 


rying it out. 
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pertaining to family well-being. The 
missioner’s days pass largely in ef- 
forts to help along these lines. He 
helps best who understands best 
and sympathizes most. It is impor- 
tant for the missioner, a helper by 
definition, to enter fully into every- 
thing that concerns his people. 

Family needs are well-nigh im- 
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them, surely, as they are eternally 
dinned into her ears; and so in his 
measure does the missioner. Good 
Catholic families must be brought 
into being if the mission work is to 
prove solid and produce native re- 
ligious vocations. Good Catholic 
families form the basic strength of 
the Church. 
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Christians are drawn to the Holy 
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they turn to the Blessed Mother. 
With fond veneration they regard 
St. Joseph. They are entranced by 
the unique relationship that these 
two bear to Christ. This is their 
chief school perhaps; and it is sur- 
prising, too, how readily they learn 
in it, especially such lessons as char- 
ity and strong faith. 

The missioner sees and rejoices, 
for he knows that sturdy Catholic 
families are in the making. He 
knows, too, that these are the pro- 
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when big developments are pre- 
paring. The native clergy are par- 
ticularly well equipped to demon- 
strate the Catholic philosophy of 
life in the eyes of their own people, 
to repeat the trtumphs of Saint 
Paul among them, to influence 
them in the mass. 
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Cepa spoke no Spanish when he arrived in Riberalta from the mission up- 
river among the Cavin Indians. Someday he may become a priest himself. 
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These orphans have a corner 


Beate. 
‘fae 
on contentmentand ingenuity. 


BY RICHARD MeVIONIG AL. VOM. 


@ ROSELINO, a little boy with dark 
hair and big brown eyes, shouted, 
“Don’t move!”’ 

I froze in my tracks. Still grinning, 
he walked up to me, snatched the 
money out of my hand, and ran out 
of the yard, laughing heartily. All 
the orphans who had witnessed the 
snatch thought it very funny and 
laughed, too. I had just been intro- 


duced to a game that’s very popular 
here in Riberalta, Bolivia. 

In a couple of minutes, Roselino 
came back. He returned the money 
and explained the game to me. | 

These orphans do not have many 
toys, but they have remarkable in- 
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Culinchi, aged seven. His father 
is dead; his mother, a woodcutter. 


genuity in devising games that 
amuse them all day long. 

They wait with glee until they see 
a boy staring off into space; then 
shout, “Don’t move!” The victim 
can’t ripple a muscle until his tor- 
mentor gives permission. They 
watch at table until some one is 
ready to take a bite and has the fork 
all poised. 

They love to get the priest into 
these games. Once a student was 
whispering to his neighbor during 
class. I walked down the aisle to 
stop it. Suddenly another student 
shouted, “Don’t move!” Everyone 
laughed uproariously. I finally 
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Meet Ernesto Cartegena. His par- 
ents died of jungle tuberculosis. 


claimed an exemption for every day 
except Sunday. 

Another of their games is““Man- 
drake’? — devised after they saw a 
movie about this legendary charac- 
ter. The game requires the players 
to have their left hands clenched 
into fists at all times. Permission 
must be asked to unclench a fist. If 
one player is caught without per- 
mission, the other student can im- 
pose a punishment. 

Father Fritz was about to give an 
examination one day and noticed 
that several girls did not have their 
left hands clenched. He shouted, 
““Mandrake!”” and told them to 
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carry water for the construction 
work. The girls got even when 
Father Fritz was talking to a parish- 
ioner after evening devotions. His 
left fist was not as it should have 
been. Fhe girls shouted, ““Man- 
drake,” and for punishment made 
him crawl across the front porch on 
his hands and knees. 

Kite-flying season is upon us, and 
our orphans built some beautiful 
specimens. Trouble was they would 
not fly. I was called in as aeronauti- 
cal consultant. Thinking back hard 
some twenty years, I decided that 
the surfaces of the kites had too 
much curve. They made some new 
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Raton has no mother; his father 
is usually away on a river boot. 


ones and I breathed a sigh of relief 
when they took to the air like birds. 

The day of the kite-flying contest 
came along. We had a busy time un- 
tangling mazes of string, repairing 
broken masterpieces, and consoling 
those who had seen their kites break 
away and soar off into space. All the 
while we had to keep a weather eye 
out, so that no boy fell-into the 
river or got chewed up in the saw- 
mill, near the contest site. 

The judges picked the best kites 
and we were gratified to learn that 
our orphans won. The Sister from 
the other school claimed that one of 
her pupils’ kites had gone so high it 
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was hidden by a cloud. With great 
fairness (we thought) we said that if 
the boy reeled it in and it was wet 
from the rain in the cloud we would 
give him the prize. 

The orphans continue to amaze 
me by their ingenuity in amusing 
themselves with a piece of wood, an 


‘old tin can or a bit of elastic. Our 


orphans have contentment and orig- 
inality that all the expensive toys 
in the world could never supply. 
Somehow I feel that the Christ Child 
in Nazareth found the same kind of 
contentment with a block of wood 
or a few shavings in the carpenter 
shop of His foster father. 
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Dry inane’ ie the eel at Santiago, 
Chile, the reof leaks. To mend it, will cost 
$1,800; but neither priests nor public en- 
joy being wet. Help keep the sermons 
dry! 


What Is Black and white and read all 
over? The answer to this school-days 
riddle is a blackboard — and that is also 
the answer to a Guayaramerin school’s 
need in Bolivia. Such a board will cost $15 
and will help the children learn. 


A $5 Bill Will Cover a Japanese with a 
blanket at night at St. Ann’s Hostel. 
Ninety such blankets are needed. 


Don't Look Now — but that could be 
your wife dressed in a burlap bag! A $5 
bill will help us feed and clothe a Korean 
refugee for a month. 


The Cow Wins! At San Roque, Chile, we 
say Mass in a barn. The farmer who has 
let us use it wants it back for his cow. 
For $2,500 we could build a proper chapel. 
We feel the cow should have her living- 
quarters. A second chapel is needed in 
Panquehue, Afuera, Chile: cost $2,500. 


The First Thing needed in building a _ 


chapel is land. In Kyoto, Japan, we can 
get a site for $10,000. Then we'll build on 
it. Can you set your sight on our site? . 


The Biggest Single Need in the Philip- 


pines is religious instruction of the chil-- 


dren. There is a good opportunity to get 
religion taught, if full-time catechists are 
made available. The salaries of the full 
crew come to $200 a month. 
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More Light On The Subject. A nei 
sene projector and a set of slides on the 
life of Our Lord will attract and instruct 
the people of small Bolivian villages. We 
need $200 to get the equipment and a. 


A Dirty Trick. Keeping the 60 children 
of Leo XIII School clean by hand is 
tough. A washing machine would do the 
trick easily — but it would cost $300. 


Life Line. “Our Quechua-speaking cate- 
chist contacts people, gives missions, pre- 
pares for marriage. He is, in fact, the life 
line between the Padre and the Indians. 
His salary is $500 a year. Can you help us 
raise his pay?” asks the Padre. 


The Queen's Year. In this year dedi- 
cated to Mary, missioners in Guatemala 
ask for statues of the Blessed Virgin, un- 
der the titles of her Purification, Immac- 
ulate Conception and Our Lady of Grace. 
They also request statues of the Sacred 
Heart, Our Sorrowful Saviour, St. Joseph, 
St. John Baptist, St. Michael and St. 
Anne. You may donate any one statue 
for $125. 


Make It Look Good. A whitewash-spray 
pump will improve the appearance of mis- 
sion buildings at Mabitac, Philippines 
and will promote sanitation. The cost is 
$7.29. It is needed at once. 


“Even When The Priest gives the tui- 
tion and books free, we still cannot send 
our children to school. They must go out 
and find rice just as we do.” So we hear 


-from Hong Kong parents. Five dollars 


buys a month’s food for a Chinese child 
— so to school he goes. 
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Condemned: “Our electric wiring is 30 
years old and has been condemned by the 
inspectors,”’ writes a Maryknoll pastor in 
Formosa. “‘We need new wiring and fix- 
tures or the electricity will be cut off.” 
Cost $200. 


Wind and Rain in Church. Our 
Soloma church, Guatemala, has no glass 
in its windows. Seventy-five dollars would 
enable us to keep out the weather! 


Mule Died, Boat Sank — only the jeep 
remains as a means of covering Bacalar’s 
five pueblos. And the tires are wearing 
thin. Four new ones, at $25 each, are 
needed soon in Central America. 


Lending Library of Catholic books in 
Chinese, Japanese and Korean is a splen- 
did means of winning converts in Asia. 
Can you spare $10 for such literature? 


Acrobatics: Yuan Lin Church, Formosa, 
seats 400, but on feasts over 1,000 
squeeze in, Chinese fashion — always 
room for ten more! Wanted: 70 durable 
benches to survive children’s acrobatics 
and inevitable rough use. Cost : $20 each. 


Disc Jockey. Our Community Hall for 
refugees in Hong Kong borrowed a vic- 
trola for concerts. The Chinese were 
thrilled but the lender thinks we are mak- 
ing a habit of borrowing and has asked us 
to look elsewhere. A victrola costs $80 
and $75 more will buy a hundred records. 
These will attract an audience to whom 
we can introduce the Church. 


No Fodder, No Father! If we don’t feed 
our horse, he won’t carry us to outlying 
missions. Then the Indians of Central 
America will have neither Mass nor sac- 
raments. One year’s supply costs $100. 
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Give Them Health. Medicine and dis- 
pensary care for the patients in our Afri- 
can mission costs $50 a month. 


No Cannon Balls. Basketballs, volley 
balls, baseballs, sports equipment, new 
or used, to keep Indian boys out of mis- 
chief and build their ideals and character. 
These are needed in Peru and Central 
America. What have you to spare? 


The Sanctuary of our chapel at Mary- 
knoll must be large for pontifical cere- 
monies, consecration of bishops, ordina- 
tions of 50 priests at a time. Gifts of $100, 
from each of 75 persons, will help provide 
the correct sanctuary. 


Special Needs: Guatemala, vestnient 
case, $100; Philippines, tabernacle, $500;- 
Japan, rectory repair, $500; Bolivia, 
chapel trailer, $500; Chile, chapel repairs, 
$670; Africa, education of native semina- 
rians, $1,000. 


Homeless, Hungry Korean children 
come to us for shelter, clothes, food and 
medicine. Five dollars provides for one 
for a month. 


Chapel Needs for Japan: Confessional, 
$100; pulpit, $100; pew, $25; vestments, 
$25 set; altar cloths, $30; altar cards, $15. 
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No automatic washer, no wonder soap, yet her wash is as white as snow. 


| Sweet Note 


Blow the dust off this pueblo 


and it will stage a comeback. 
BY GERALD ZIEGENGEIST, M.M. 


™@ MARYKNOLL’s new parish in El 
Pazo, Bolivia, is situated at the base 
of Mount Tunari. Many mountain 
streams hedge in the pueblo and 

ractically isolate it in January and 
linen, when the rainy season is 
in full swing. Yet in many sections 
of the valley, the-people suffer from 
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a scarcity of water for the remaining 
eight months. 

Bickering over water rights is con- 
stant. Little is done to conserve the 
water that falls in the rainy season; 
it eventually finds its way to the 
Amazon, where it is not needed. 
The town gardener is responsible 
for filling a cement trough in the 
plaza during the rains, the people’s 
only source of water. 

The population of El Pazo is 
about a thousand; the parish in- 
cludes eight thousand who live in 
six surrounding areas. During the 
past month, there were semireli- 
gious fiestas in each of those places. 
Father Denis Browne, the pastor, 
was present at all of them. He came 
back with the conclusion that the 
people are sorely in need of solid 
religious instruction. Quechua is 
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the principal language spoken, so 
it’s a question of using catechists or 
mastering the native tongue our- 
selves. 

El Pazo is a sleepy farming vil- 


know mote about their parents. 

Our church is one of the oldest-in 
Bolivia; its baptismal records date 
back to the 1700’s. Its size is an 
indication that at one time El Pazo 


lage, stirred must have been 
only by tworad- FOUR POINT PROGRAM a flourishing 
icals who come missions: _. town. I have 
out of hiding ee _ heard that the 
every other - Prayer Inca highway 
month to prom- 2. Sacrifice ' to La Paz began 
ise the people a 3. Encourage vocations herein El Pazo. 
new church, an 4. Give support But thechurch’s 
agricultural , present state is 


school and a hospital. The prom- 
ises strike a sweet note with the 
people, but nothing could be more 
farfetched. At the present time, two 
hundred children attend a third- 
rate primary school. Three hundred 
youngsters get no schooling because 
there isn’t enough room. 

We have heard that a priest, in- 
terested in social work, once came 
to this village in order to put into 
play some of his ideas. In the short 
time that he was here, he set up a 
dispensary, repaired a large section 
of the church roof, attempted a 
credit co-op; drew up plans for an 
agricultural school and convent. 
Then he departed. We gather, from 
listening to the people, that he lost 
their confidence by trying to correct 
some of their customs a bit too 
quickly. 

The doctors still come to » the dis- 
pensary to lend their assistance. 
Through their good offices, we were 
able to obtain powdered milk from 
an American organization that is 
donating it to poverty-stricken 
areas. Daily for over a month we’ve 
been distributing the milk to 120 
children. It is a means of getting to 
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sad. The walls (four feet thick) ape 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa; the oil 
paintings are musty; the roof and 
floor are badly in need of repairs; 
Saint James needs a new horse; 
Saint Isidore could use a new pair 
of overalls. Only the gold-leafed, 
wood carving and the massive sheet 
of hand-hammered silver, adorni 
the sanctuary, stand as memori 
of the faith and artistic talents of 
men of another age. 

By right of prescription, the par- 
ish is in possession of 60 acres of 
land. When we accepted the parish, 
however, we bargained for only the 
two or three acres near the church. 

During the four months that we’ve 
been here, the parish house has been 
made habitable. A census of the 
town turned up the happy discovery 
that nearly all the couples were 
married by the priest. A group of 
altar boys has been organized. 

One day a booming clap of thun- 
der rocked the church and electri- 
fied the Padres as Saint James was 
carried in procession. Perhaps that 
was a sign that the Son of Thunder, 
the parish patron, is still very much 
interested in El Pazo. 
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| SMART WORK WITH 
HONG KONG'S REFUGEES 


A million refugees make a tight squeeze for Hong Kong 


BY PAUL J. DUCHESNE, M.M. 


@ From parched farms, from river- 
boat homes, from big city shops, 
from every trade and profession, the 
anti-Red Chinese fleeing Red China 
have sought these shores. Many of 
these refugees sacrificed all their 
material belongings to have some- 
thing they value far more: their 
liberty. 

Our refugees appreciate Hong 
Kong’s peace, its freedom of thought 
and expression. A people who have 
elevated hospitality to an art, ap- 
preciate that virtue in others. 

The refugees come from every 
province in China. Most of them 
have added Cantonese to their own 
dialect, and many speak English, 
learned since their arrival. The ma- 
jority are young married couples. 
The older folks remained behind. 
So did many married men; their 
wives fled with the children, ex- 
pecting the fathers to follow later. 
But they could not escape. Families 
now average four members. Rela- 
tives share their rooms. 

We have seen refugees display oil 
paintings of worth, drafts for pro- 
jected books, and interesting studies. 
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If genius is best nourished in a bare 
attic. There is a rich vein of golden 
talents to be mined here. 


FORTUNATELY, Hong Kong has 
suffered no major epidemic since the 
war. Cholera has been controlled; 
typhoid and malaria have caused 
no major difficulty. Tuberculosis re- 
mains the leading killer; sixty peo- 
ple a week die from this disease. A 
large BCG campaign has been car- 
ried out and continues. Several 
hundred tuberculosis beds have 
been added to institutions but the 
total remains woefully inadequate. 

Hospital beds. number about 
5,000, but four times that number 
are required. Large hospitals are on 
the planning boards, and the next 
year should see several thousand 
beds added. The Red Cross Blood 
Bank has been fairly successful for a 
project so new to the Oriental mind. 
Religious and other voluntary agen- 
cies conduct many free clinics in the 
city and in the refugee areas on the 
hillsides. Hong Kong’s doctors are 
most generous with their time and 
medicine. The nurses are true to the 
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This is stage one; the goal is a modest hut for every family on the island. 


foundress of their profession. The 
cost of medicines has dropped more 
than 50 percent during the past 
three years. This has helped. 

The records show six thousand 
births per month. Many families 
cannot afford even a simple form of 
midwifery. Government hospitals 
have long lists of applicants await- 
ing maternity beds. Some beds are 
allocated by lottery and many moth- 
ers can never be accommodated. 

One unattended woman, who 
bore her baby in a cave, said, 
“‘There’s nothing to having a baby.” 

The Grim Reaper takes fifteen 
hundred a month. A dozen bodies 
per week are placed in the streets by 
people who cannot afford funerals. 
There are few enough suicides for 
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such a large population, so many of 
whom have reason to be despondent. 


EDUCATION standards in Hong 
Kong are very high. No schools pro- 
vide free education but some fine 
schools in refugee areas charge the 
pupils as low as 50c a month. Fif- 
teen hundred schools serve over two 
hundred thousand students. Rough- 
ly, one third of these are subsidized 
by the Government. About half the 
children of school age have the op- 
portunity for an education. 

Nine percent of the colony’s 
schools are conducted by Catholic 
priests, Brothers and Sisters. Only 
twenty percent of the students in 
Catholic schools are Catholics. The 
Catholic school program operates 
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Doctor Howard Rusk and 
Father Paul Duchesne on 
a tour of the new houses. 











in complete conformity with the 
rules and regulations of the Educa- 
tion Department. The Government 
shows a lively appreciation of this 
full co-operation. Two of the largest 
industrial schools are conducted by 
Catholic Fathers and Brothers. In 
general, teachers’ salaries are good 
for recognized and approved per- 
* sonnel. The salaries of teachers in 
private schools, however, often leave 
much to be desired. 


HOW to make a living is the con- 
stant preoccupation of the working 
members of Hong Kong’s refugees. 
Former military officers now earn 
but a few dollars a day. Former 
employers in China, themselves 
now refugees, carry heavily padded 
— to help old employees or 
riends of old friends. 

Japanese competition, the embar- 
go, and general revival of industry 
in neighboring countries, have seri- 
‘ously affected Hong Kong’s mar- 
ket. Shipping is off; factories have 
but few orders. 

Large construction projects have 
‘kept the unemployment problem 
from a more serious low. Govern- 
ment schemes for reclamation, re- 
habilitation of squatters, a new res- 
ervoir, a large stadium, miles of road 
construction, ship building, new 
schools, hospitals, churches and oth- 
er buildings, have kept a large force 
of skilled and unskilled laborers on 
some kind of job. These projects 
provide what for two theals 
a day for untold thousands. 

Removal of hills to create more 
land, a large new airport and other 
construction projects, keep the peo- 
ple from fear or even despair, Wages 
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are some of the lowest in the world. 
Fortunately food is plentiful, and 
ordinary edibles are not too expen- 
sive. Strikes do not take place where 
labor is so much in over-supply. 
Thousands of Chinese ae their 
living hawking one thing or another. 
Every Chinese feels he has the mak- 
ings of a businessman, and he so 
considers himself even if his total 
capital does not exceed $5. Hun- 
dreds make their living scavenging 
rubbish heaps and junk piles, in 
this land of let-nothing-be-lost. 
Rents are exceedingly high. Peo- 
ple live eight and ten families to a 
flat. Furniture is reduced to below- 
necessity level, and the floor often 
serves as a bed. Windowless rooms 
in dark, airless apartment houses 
pass for something’ called homes. 
There is no electricity, no running 
water. Toilets are large, public af- 
fairs in the streets. Public showers, 
public clotheslines — everything is 
shared. What other people could 
keep smiling under such conditions? 


THE GOVERNMENT, contractors 
and private relief agencies have 
joined hands to provide several 
types of low-cost housing. In desig- 
nated areas, contractors have been 
authorized to build several thousand 
small houses. These are fireproof, 
dry and incalcuiably better than 
crowded city tenements. But tens of 
thousands are needed, and the land 
for so many is not available. The 
answer obviously is multi-storied 
buildings, but for this the money is. 
not forthcoming. People could not 
pay so much rent. For every hun- 
dred flats provided, another thou- 
sand would be needed. Another 
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factor is the bus fare to and from 
outlying districts: it is something 
few can afford. One man said that 
to get to work, he walks until he’s 
dead. 

Agriculture cannot do much for 
the refugees because most of the 
land was taken before they arrived. 
Some succeed in planting new fields 


* on the hillsides. This is exceedingly 


hard work, and a man cannot do it 
if he is not eating regularly. Many 
find enough space on which to raise 
a few chickens and pigs. Some of 
those who came early were able to 
bring out some capital; these were 
able to succeed in agricultural ven- 
tures. The Government helps the 
farmers with seeds, fertilizers, young 
pigs and starter chicks. Co-opera- 
tive buying and selling has done 
much for the farmers, especially the 
beginners. 

Half a million people in Hong 
Kong make a living, often a pre- 
carious one, by fishing. Those who 
fish inshore from small boats merely 
exist — much like the farmers on 
tiny plots of land. Those who have 
large mechanized boats, succeed. 
The Government has helped with 
co-operatives for buying motors for 
junks; machines for dehydrating 
fish; loans for nets; and also by 
eliminating middlemen. 

Not many refugees, it’s true, can 
cut into the fishing business, mainly 
because they know neither how to 
fish nor how to read the weather. 
Many of Hong Kong’s refugees, how- 
ever, are boat people. To escape, 
they had only to float down river. 

An iron mine employs two thou- 
sand. The work is heavy and the pay 
light. The company provides a doc- 
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tor, and a small school for miners’ 
children; it can’t afford to do more. 
Refugees who are strong enough to 
do this work are happy to get it. 

A surprisingly large group makes 
its living by providing services or 
conducting small businesses right 
in the refugee camps: barbers, shoe- 
makers, food sellers, carpenters, tin- 
smiths. The refugees ply their old 
trades. Housewives embroider. 
Each family tries to earn enough 
fot two meals of rice a day. 

The areas chosen for the resettle- 
ment of refugees happen to be some 
of the best sites. Firewood Bay, for 
example, has a fine view, fresh air, 
a beach at the foot of the hill, a 
handy market, electricity, school, 
church, a free clinic. Yet with all 
these advantages, most of the peo- 
ple who live at Firewood Bay sel- 
dom have encugh to eat. 


various relief agencies and the 
Government prevent what could 
becoine inhuman situations. After 
fires that rendered hundreds home- 
less, after typhoons that destroyed 
houses and capsized boats, relief 
agencies moved in; and they con- 
tinued to provide free meals for the 
victims for three months. 

People living under such condi- 
tions have time to think, to look 


. back and forward, to read, to com- 


pare, to weigh values. A real oppor- 
tunity for the Church here. Mis- 
sioners coming out from China saw 
their own people in_ difficulties. 
Priests and Sisters who know the 
language and the customs of the 
refugees live with them, sharing their 
hardships. Our Maryknoll priests 
and Sisters have done their bit mag- 
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Maryknoll Fathers and Sisters gather with Bishop Bianchi for the bless- 
ing of the Pius XII School, at the camp where Father Curran is pastor 


nificently well, in providing homes 
for the needy, care for the sick, 
schools for the children, and places 
of worship for all who have discov- 
ered the pathway to God. 

The refugees are quick to notice 
those who have voluntarily made 
themselves one with them. The re- 
sponse is tremendous. Numbers of 
conversions far exceed the average 
per year during China’s best days. 

“Almost too many to attend to,” 
say the priests. 

Hong Kong’s people have been 
most generous in helping their neigh- 
bors. Hong Kong has always been 
the place of refuge — the haven to 
flee to when unsettled conditions 
disrupted the way of life in China. 
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This time the situation is more seri- 
ous than ever before, and the imme- 
diate future seems to hold no hope 
for the return to normal conditions. 

No philanthropic foundations, no 
relief program from anywhere, have 
ever substantially aided Hong Kong. 
It is as though the problem were 
not an international one. A solu- 
tion is emigration. But where? To 
Canada? U.S.A.? Borneo? Brazil? 
Indonesia? Perhaps Formosa? That 
is a likely place. But Formosa bas a 
security consciousness — exaggerat- 
ed if you wish — that does not help. 

But as we said before, it’s an in- 
ternational responsibility, and only 
an international body can solve a 
problem of this scope. 
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Little 
- Mister 


Seratch one bully 


BY SISTER Ree ANGELA 





@ “AND IF You don’t give me a nick- 
el, I'll call a policeman.” 

The big fellow roared with laugh- 
ter. This tiny mite of a newsboy just 
three feet high, threatening him! 
He tucked under his arm the news- 
paper he had commandeered and 
whistled carelessly as he strolled 
along the Harlem of Panama City. 

But he laughed from the other 
side of his face when he found at his 
door not one but two policemen. 
Big ones, too, who meant business. 

“‘What’s this about your owing 
this worthy citizen a nickel?” they 
thundered. 

The culprit turned a dusky red 
under his dark skin. ““Yeah, that’s 
right! Here you are, Little Mister, 
and keep goin’.” 

The next day six-year-old Victor 
was telling me all about it. 


“Sister, I wouldn’t have told the - 


police about him, if he didn’t have 
a nickel. But that man has lots and 
lots o’ nickels. In my house now, 
we need all the nickels we can save. 
Ma brought the new baby home, 
and there just ain’t no place for him 
to lay his head. So Pa is gonna make 
a swing out o’ a potato sack and 
we'll hang the swing over the bed. 
I’m saving my nickels so’s this here 
baby can have a bed all his own.” 
And there was a big grin on his 
little face. 

We stopped by the house one aft- 
ernoon, with a few little things for 
the new baby. We saw one room, one 
bed, one little swing, one tiny stove 
and on the stove a big pot of stew 
cooking. Everybody was waiting. 

Maria was the cook. Maria, the 
oldest of nine, is sixteen. Wasn’t she 
proud when we looked in the pot, 
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because that day there were pota- 
toes in it, and a few bits of meat for 
flavor. 

“Yes, Maria is a good cook,” 
many little voices agreed, ‘“‘only she 
does an awful lot o’ samplin’.” 

“And I don’t blame you a bit, 
Maria. It looks like a very good 
stew.”” We all laughed. 

This family is a little more for- 
tunate than many. Big, kindly Mr. 
Laremont is a janitor in one of the 
Canal Zone public schools. He 
makes twenty dollars each week, 
and that is considered fine money 
for these poor people. 

Victor will earn his little: way 
through life with his five-cent 
papers. Perhaps we won’t have to 
worry about him, if, at six, he can 
get justice from a bully who is twice 
his size. 

It’s a good thing, too. Victor will 
need all his resourcefulness in the 
world that awaits him. He is just 
one of our 330 children at St. 
Vincent’s School in Panama. The 
problems behind each one, it seems, 
would take a dozen sociologists to 
unravel. . 

There’s Julio, for instance. He 
was the bone of contention in one 
of those family brawls that keep 
our children thin and nervous. The 
father rushed out of the wretched 
one-room flat, sweeping Julio along 
with him. From tavern to: tavern 
they went; finally, Julio fell asleep 
with his little head on a whiskey- 
puddled table. 

When he awoke, his father had 
gone. Julio took himself back to his 
mother to sleep in the corner of the 
room as always. Small wonder, we 
love these poor little mites. 
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Victor tells Sister Rose An- 
gela all about the nickel he 
went to law about. Below: 
Mom's right proud of her boy. 




















THE HAND 
OF MERCY 
SMUST BE 
TRAINED ° 


A nurse — she brings health into this hut. 
A Sister — she brings the love of Christ. 


Does she owe her nursing skill to YOU? Maybe not, but 
300 other Maryknoll Sisters are now in training for their 
work on the mission field. 


YOUR help in their training earns for you a rich reward. 
It is a solid spiritual investment. 





{ 

MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 1 

a Let me help you fo train one Sister for a world-wide apostolate. Here is | 1 

ere toward that end. , 
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As long as | can, | shall send $..... a month to help put a Sister through | 1 
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This boy obviously has a problem; it gets the author’s personal attention. 


Life Amoné the Farm Boys 


@ ALWAYS NEW EXPERIENCES: 

The other day I found myself tell- 
ing a twelve-year-old how to use a 
toothbrush. He had never seen one 
before and it didn’t even occur to 
him which end was the working one. 
The toothpaste that Father Coleman 
gave him was a complete mystery 
also. This might sound like he’s not 
too bright, but he is far from that. 
He comes from Pichingal, where 
things are still primitive and the 
needs of the people are very limited. 

Ramon Bustamante also comes 
from Pichingal. I had noticed him 
some months before, as a regular at- 
tendant at Sunday Mass. I spoke to 
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He’s got a chip on his shoulder; 


you won’t blame him either. 
BY JAMES F. McNIFF, M.M. 


him several times and concluded 
that he was a bright fellow, who just 
needed a chance to better himself. 
When Ramon came to school, he 
was wearing his first pair of shoes. 
They make him very self-conscious, 
and well they may, for these items 
of civilization are at least three 
sizes too big for him. He borrowed 
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them to make a good impression. 

The father of Jose Salvador wants 
to get his boy into our school. The 
only trouble is that he can’t furnish 
the bedding. The blankets they use 
at home cover several others at the 
same time, and hence can’t be 
spared for Jose. There are a goodly 
number of such cases that present 
themselves daily. Because of our 
crowded conditions and limited 
means, we are forced to select only 
the most deserving. 

However, an old friend, one who 
delights in making sacrifices for us, 
sent another check the other day, 
to take care of just such cases. So 
we have another lesson on the won- 
derful providence of God. 

In our parish school, which is sep- 
arate from the agricultural school, 
we had a new wrinkle this year. 
We are now paying the salaries of 
two of our students, so that they can 
go to class. The mother of these lads 
has six small children; her husband 
has been in jail for the last year; she 
earns only the equivalent of one 
dollar a week. Without the help of 
these two older sons (one is eight, 
the other nine), she couldn’t feed 
the rest of the crowd on what she 
earns by taking in wash. Each boy’s 
salary comes to fifty cents a week. 

The background of the lads we 
have in school is a sad one. People 
here generally believe in God, but 
they don’t seem willing to accept 
the Church as His intermediary. 
This is due, in no small part, to the 
fact that rationalists and Masons 
have worked for years to convince 


Thanks to what Maryknollers do, 
the future wears a smile for this lad. 
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the people that the priest is just 
unnecessary; there is no reason to 
keep supporting a parasite like that, 
who does nothing to support him- 
self and has a pretty easy life. 

Their campaign has had its effect; 
it’s evident in the people’s attitude 
towards the sacraments. The few 
sacraments they do receive are gen- 
erally those from which they get 
some material advantage. For ex- 
ample, according to Spanish usage, 
the godfather in Baptism is bound 
to assist the godchild in a material 
way. The same is true for Confirma- 
tion. But a deep belief in the exist- 
ence of God, and a devotion to the 
Mother of God, are found in nearly 
all Chileans. 

The heart of the apostolic priest 
is necessarily pained and grieved 
because he can do so little to coun- 
teract this propaganda. Before what 
seems like a futile struggle, he is 
buoyed by the example not only of 
Christ, but also of the Pope, who 
for years preached peace, charity 
and justice in times of universal up- 
heavals in spite of the fact that very 
few took his words into considera- 
tion. 

Recently I wrote to the owner of 
a nearby ranch, to thank him for a 
gift that I have not seen yet: two 
cows. A good friend, Don Jorge San- 
chez, claims that Don Pablo Correa 
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said he would gladly give two cows 
to our school; all we needed to do 
to get thém was to thank him for 
the gift; the cows would follow in a 
day or two. Let’s see if it works 
out as planned. 

Our school was inspected by a 
representative of the Treasury De- 
partment, who came to find out 
what we are doing with our subsi-' 
dies. I spent nearly two hours with 
him. He was a bit confused when 
he found us operating three separ- 
ate entities. One is the parish, which 
receives a subsidy for its social work. 
Another is the parish school, which 
gets a subsidy from the Ministry of 
Education. And still another is our 
Agricultural School, which enjoys 
a subsidy from the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture. As the explanation pro- 
ceeded, the poor man mopped his 
brow and said, “This is the first 
time I’ve ever run into a case like 
this and I am not sure what they 
want.” 

A gentleman came in from Radal 
to tell me about the crying need for 
a school out there. Let it be said in 
passing that this country has a mil- 


lion illiterates, and most of it is due 


to situations like that of Radial. 
There, sixty or so children have not 
a chance in the world to attend 
school, because the owner of the 
ranch won’t obey the law. 





WHEN Widow Perez in Santiago, Chile, learned that her deceased husband had 
won the national lottery, she searched the house for the winning ticket. Then she 
exhumed his body — only to find that grave robbers had stolen his clothes. 
Detectives tracked down the thieves and learned they had pawned the suit. 
Finally, the widow found the suit in a pawnshop and in a pocket was the ticket 
— insuring comfort for the rest of her life. 
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OF THE MONTH 


A personal letter is a sort of portrait of the heart of a friend; 
here are a few portraits of the hearts of some of our friends. 


Where Credit Is Due 

In the article “First Steps in Lima,” a 
Senorita Maria Rosario Araoz was men- 
tioned. I turned the page, eager to learn 
about her activities; but there was noth- 
ing more said about her. I was a bit 
disappointed. I feel that it might be a 
good thing to tell us about lay men or 
women who have contributed outstanding 
help to the various missionary Fathers. 
It might be an inspiration to many of 


us to do likewise. 
Mrs. W. KLEIN 


New York City 


@ We have written to Father Lawler for a 
profile of the dynamic senorita. We are as 
anxious to publish one as you are to read it. 


Double Identity : 

For a long time I have wanted to write 
and explain the identity of a person who 
has been sending his spare change to 
Maryknoll. He was baptized “John Brod- 
erick”’ but you will find him in your rec- 
ords as “‘Jeannot’’ Chomeau. When he 
was a little boy, he pooled talent and 
capital with his buddy next door to oper- 
ate a lemonade stand. Thanks to the gen- 
erosity of neighbors, the stand showed a 
profit. We didn’t know what to do with 
it. My mother suggested that I send it to 
Maryknoll. I liked the idea, but the 
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other kid sort of felt he was losing out 
somewhere. I had the funds, so they were 
sent to you. I am now a sophomore in 
this great university and finding more 
ways each day in which a layman can 
serve God. I know that the prayers that 
all Maryknollers have offered for me 
certainly must have been heard. I have 
gotten a lot more out of Maryknoll than 


I put in. JEANNOT CHOMEAU 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Disagreement 

I would like to take exception to 
Bishop Walsh’s statement that the Amer- 
ican youth makes a good missioner be- 
cause his class and racial superstitions 
rubbed off as a child, and that he early 
stops parroting catch calls and slogans. 
As a nation we have no superiors when 
it comes to class and race consciousness. 
People today, too, do not think, but 
paraphrase slogans that they have read 
in their favorite columnists or heard on 
television. Would that what the Bishop 
writes were true! Few Americans living 
abroad change their citizenship, but these 
same people expect all those who come to 
this country to do so. Maryknollers make 
good missioners in spite of their national 
environment. 


Boston 


ROBERT J. STACK 


MARYKNOLL 
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Popular Influence 

You may have run across this one be- 
fore, but I get a fresh laugh each time I 
hear our three-year-old girl “reading” 
your magazine to her two-year-old sister 
and explaining that those “daddys” are 
the “merry old Fathers.” Too much Old 
King Cole, I guess. 

Mrs. PATRICK LYNE 

Brooklyn 


Wondering 
Where do those South American Indian 
women get those derby hats? When did 
that custom originate? 
MADELINE V. EXON 
Tomahawk, Wis. 


According to the best information we can 
get, an English merchanl overstocked his 
supply of derbies. In an attempt to get rid 
of them, he sent them to an agent in 
Bolivia. They caught the fancy of the 
Indian women, and today are an official 
part of the Andean costume. Most of them 
are still made in England. 


Big Assist 

God is working with you. I noticed the 
attached coupon in your magazine and 
was trying to forget it. I picked up my 
Bible and happened to open to: “Make 
for yourselves purses that do not grow 
old, a treasure unfailing in heaven.” 
Then I tuned in my radio, and on “The 
Greatest Story Ever Told” was the dram- 
atization of the same lesson. Here’s the 
money I was going to put in the bank. 

BARBARA FISHER 

Pontiac, Mich. 


Sympathy 
My three older children cannot under- 
stand why the little boy has an empty 
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rice bowl and only ragged clothes to wear, 
but they have voluntarily given up all 
their pennies this month that they would 
have spent on bubble gum or put in their 
banks. They pray for the little boy, too, 
and never forget him. 
Mrs. ERNEST BONDE 

Marshfield, Wis. 


Only Hope 

So many people here are complacent 
and don’t seem to believe that the Com- 
munists mean any harm. But there are a 
few of us who take them at their word. 
They do not make a secret of the fact 
that they are for world domination. That 
is why we help the missions all we can. 
The Church is our only hope. 

J. & G. BRIETENBACK 

Detroit 


Hero 

I liked the story of what the Maryknoll 
priests did during the flood in Japan. I 
think Father Tokuhisa should have taken 


the medal from the policeman. 
es Ricnié Nyt 
Competition 


Being a professional ane I 
am continually amazed by the excellent 
quality of the photographs in your maga- 
zine and the fact that they are taken by 
your own priests. They possess an inti- 
macy and personalization that is the 
envy of any photographer. A recent pic- 
ture of an African woman appeared at a 
time when one of our largest national 
magazines featured the same subject on 
its cover. Father Bordenet’s photo was 
superior to that of the “‘big slick.” Keep 
up the fine work. 


Los Angeles 


H. R. RINHOLDT 
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Dormitory highlights at the Maryknoll school for farmers in 
Molina, Chile: A nine-year-old boy teaching a fourteen-year-old 
boy how to tie his first necktie; an excited lad taking his first 
pair of new shoes to bed with him; the boy who buckled his belt 
so tightly he needed help to take it off .. . One of the most 
exciting days for our deacons is the day Bishop RAYMOND A, LANE 
reads out the mission assignments in the refectory. Our 40 deacons 
are now putting the finishing touches on their preparations for 
the big day in June. 


* 22 


A letter to Father EVERETT BRIGGS reports that when 
Emperor Hirohito and the Empress stopped in Okayama, the 
only public institution they visited was the nursery and 
kindergarten run by Japanese Sisters .. . A year ago, 
Father CHARLES P, HILBERT had no Catholics in Miaoli, 
Formosa. Now there are 80 Catholics; thanks, says Father 
HILBERT to Bishop FORD to whom the new church is dedicated. 


*n 


Father NEVINS' new book on Bolivia is now on the market; it's 
a juvenile thriller named Ramon of Bolivia... Sign of the 
times: Maryknollers will start work this summer on Hokkaido, 
the northernmost island of Japan. Ethnologists from all over 
the world have come to Hokkaido, to study the Ainu, an autochthonous 
group whose racial origin is still in dispute. There are many 
cultural differences between the Ainu and the Japanese. 





* 2 


Father JAMES F. HYATT is looking for pen pals in 
America for some college students he works with in Kyoto, 
Japan . . . Spring is here at Maryknoll: Brother ANDREW 
begins once again to spend long hours driving the tractor 
that pulls a gang mower over our spacious lawns. 


* 2 


Maryknoll has 726 students, 546 priests, 139 Brothers and 
1,088 Sisters, making a grand total of 2,499 .. . Father WALTER 
J. SANDMAN says that the man who buys a third class ticket on one 
train in Chile must get out and push the train up a hill it could 
not otherwise climb... Father FRANCIS A, DIFFLEY tells about 
a play put on in Hikone, Japan: The amateur production left a 
favorable impression on the crowds that attended, especially on 
the "Blessed Mother." The lass who played the part of Mary in 
the drama has decided to take instructions. 














Everybody Likes May — 


BY THOMAS P. COLLINS, M.M. 


@ EVERYBODY in the 

Beni likes May. First 

of all, because May 

_means cooler weather 

for this section of 
Bolivia. Ordinarily 

the weather here in 

_ the jungle lowlands is 

hot, humid and un- 
comfortable. But dur- 

ing the month of 

May, cool winds and 

breezes blow up from the south and 
dispel the heat and humidity. 

What makes May the most popu- 
lar month, however, is the fact that 
it is Mary’s month. South Ameri- 
cans have a very strong devotion to 
the Mother of God. 

Here in Riberalta, the people “go 
all out” for May. The altar of Our 
Lady in the church is loaded with 
flowers every day. Very popular are 
orchids and other tropical flowers 
that would bring fancy prices in 
many parts of the world. 

Every night the church is almost 
filled for evening devotions. Rubber 
workers come from far and wide to 
pay homage to their Queen. Nor is 
the devotion of the people limited 
to church services. ny homes 
throughout the town hold what are 
‘known as velorios. 

A velorio is the custom of setting 
up a shrine to Mary in a home, and 
decorating it with flowers and can- 
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dles; then invitin 
neighbors and frien 
to come and pray be- 
fore the shrine. The 
custom is to ask some 
man or woman who 
has a reputation for 
knowing how to pray 
well, to take charge. 
After the prayers and 
hymns, refreshments 
are served. The peo- 
ple then stay around till the wee 
hours of the morning, chatting. 

Exactly how these velortos started, 
I do not know. I suspect it was 
something like this. Years ago, when 
these people seldom, if ever, saw a 
priest, they were conscious of the 
need for some religious customs. 
They were Catholics, and devotion 
to Mary and to the saints was sec- 
ond nature to them. Because they 
lacked priests, they contrived sub- 
stitutes for Mass and other devo- 
tions. All they had to work with 
were the religious images that the 
Padres: of old had given them. It 
was during those dark days, I think, 
that the custom of velorios sprang 
up. Such practices, no doubt, were 
very instrumental in keeping the 
Faith alive. 

The Blessed Virgin does not for- 
get those who are devoted to her. 
That has been our experience since 
working in this region. 
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The House that YOU or Jack Can Build 


This is the architect’s sketch of the complete Semi- 
nary. Part has been built in six sections as we needed 
space. The large section — the light-colored one — 
has NOT yet been built. Our seminarians need 100 
more rooms, and they need a chapel for prayers, 
meditation, Mass, ordination. In this drawing, the 
chapel is at the right end, forward. 


It is good to know that after 40 years we shall have 
a chapel of our own. So far we have used a lecture 
hall in which more than 500 priests have been or- 
dained. On special occasions, for funerals, consecra- 
tions of bishops, and so forth, we have had to borrow 
the chapel or parish church of someone else, because 
our space was too small. 


If you wish, you can help us build the 100 rooms 
and a chapel for our seminarians. We have no money 
of our own; we'll have to use yours, or somebody’s 
whom God inspires to help us. 


Here are opportunities for gifts 
or for memorials of loved ones: 
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%& Gift Opportunities for the Maryknoll Chapel 


Cross and spire (on roof) . . . . . . . $5,000 
Large windows . . . . .. .. +. +. 5,000 
Electric fixture . . oe er ea eg 750 
Stations of the Cross (1) ate ee 500 
Clerestory window ia es es ee te ee 500 
Vesimentcas® . . . « «© w© © © « * 500 
Grecenceteable .. .. 6 «© & © ey ew we 150 
ee: x a Se ge a ee eae 75 


Gift Opportunities for the Residential Wing 


Piemeeeem . .«..+ +s «6 «© « «- »- SCS 
Student’s room ... oi. « lw we ee 
Flat arch-window (Large) . eee eas ne Mw 200 
Ce od as OS we we) 100 
ARUIONGOGR “bee eee ee dee. a ees 40 
(Door only) Elethey: hg Saw ne 25 
(Hardware only) . . . . 15 


General Items 


Comemt . 6 «et ht we ws we vt Oe 
SONG sn ek eS! ee ee we eee 
Gravel. . : oie wal a> < Sa 
Building stones < ow. ¢.6 % ce «, B@Blegen 
Roofing tiles . . . . . . . . . #£=%§F.00 each 


Costs were prepared by the architects, based on 
the ultimate cost of $1.60 per cubic foot. Thus the 
cost of rooms and other space includes their pro- 
portional share of the costs of foundations, roof, 
corridors, and so forth. All gifts are deductible for 
Federal Income Tax purposes. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS - Maryknoll P.O., New York 





People ate Intetesting! 


1. Widow Wong, a seamstress in 
Shanghai, belonged to the Legion 


of Mary despite the Communists. 


4. Summoned to the police of- 
fice, Widow Wong packed a bag 
expecting to be sent to prison. 


2. She worked in a Red hospital 
where she was continually under 
pressure to give up her Faith. 
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5. “You are a foolish woman,” 
the police told her. “Give up 
now your evil foreign religion.” 





3. Widow Wong refused to yield 
to the threats, so she was re- 
ported to the Communist police. 


6. “You Communists face death 
in fear,” she replied. “! am ready 
to die for love of Christ my God.” 


Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 








